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tion, hut which does not make an appeal to the major
section of the community. Furthermore, an artistic pro-
duction, such as a play, may be an outstanding success in
one country, and a failure in another. National taste appears
to vary very much as does the individual palate. And in
spite of the close contacts between nations at the present
day, their peoples continue to maintain their national ten-
dencies, fashions, and enthusiasms.

As a consequence, in discussing aesthetic aims and accom-
plishments in architecture, it is impossible to dogmatise
beyond a certain limit, this being determined by the capacity
to agree on certain stable principles which emerge as a result
of a common experience. For example, composition is con-
sidered to be satisfactory or defective, colour obeys or trans-
gresses such laws as are accepted as basic, scale is correct or
false, the conventions are observed or outraged. On
matters such as these there is possibility of agreement be-
tween critics of all schools and nationalities. But on what
ground are we to base appreciation of character, of the
actual flavour of the work, of the tendencies manifested in
it ? Should we, to take a topical example, prefer * Period '
or ' Modern' design, assuming that recognised principles
of composition are observed in both ?

There is, there can be, no authoritative answer to a ques-
tion of this kind, in spite of lengthy expositions by the
champions of rival schools of thought. The reason is that
the debate involves a resort to definitions. And there always
remains, as the crux of argument, that question which sooner
or later is always asked and never answered: 'What is
beauty?'

Perhaps it may be agreed that the creative artist is guided
by principles which are established on a universal basis, but